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hindsight. "We can not travel into the past and the future on Mr. 
Wells's time machine. Yet we do somehow deal with past and 
future, every day of our lives. How, now, must we describe this 
operation? Past and future circumstances are constantly deter- 
mining our present conduct. Plainly, they can not do this in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the heat of the sun now influences the 
growth of plants. It is a much more elusive process. I hope 
to consider it soon and to show, in an entirely untechnical manner, 
that the past-future determinants of the present must be related to 
one another and to the present in some "medium" or "continuum" 
other than that of either "space or time." 

Walter B. Pitkin 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Le Relativisme Philosophique chez Georg Simmel. A. Mamelet. Paris : 

Felix Alcan. 1913. Pp. ix + 214. 

This book by Professor Mamelet, of the Lycee de Belfort, is a republi- 
cation of a series of articles which first appeared in the Revue de Meta- 
physique et de Morale. Although it " does not pretend to be a complete 
and definitive expose of the work of M. Simmel," it may well be accounted 
such. Any review of it has the disadvantage of being a review of a review 
of an entire philosophic system. It is quite impossible to do justice to 
Simmel, whatever one may say of the work of Mamelet; and it must be 
said at once that the latter's work appears to have been done with extreme 
care, accuracy, and enthusiasm. Indeed, it is a little surprising to find a 
Frenchman so enthusiastic over the work of a German who, whatever his 
merits, has not thus far appeared to demand a place among the immortals. 

Mamelet divides the writings of Simmel into two periods, the first of 
which, 1890-1892, saw the publication of " Ueber soziales Differenzierung " 
and " Einleitung in die Moralwissenshaft." The second period from 
1900 to 1910 included the " Philosophie des Geldes," perhaps the best 
known of his works in America, the " Vorlesungen ueber Kant," " Reli- 
gion," " Schopenhauer und Nietzsche," the " Probleme der Geschichts- 
philosophie," " Soziologie," and the " Hauptprobleme der Philosophie," be- 
sides many review articles. 

Some kind of key to the book may be given in these words : " Simmel 
finds in Kant the germ of his relativistic theory which makes knowledge 
(connaissance) , like action, move between ideal limits, never attained in 
fact, viz., pure experience and the pure a priori, and which, instead of 
representing the mind (esprit) either as a pure receptivity or as a pure 
contemplation, makes of it a living, synthetic activity, oscillating between 
these correlative poles" (p. 90). 

The chapters of the book are entitled, " The Philosophic Work of Georg 
Simmel," " The Relativity of Moral Ideas According to the Einleitung," 
" The Relativity of Economic Value," " The Relativity of Knowledge in 
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General," " The Eelativity of Historical Knowledge," " Sociological Rela- 
tivism," " Eeligious Relativism," " The Relativist Conception of Philos- 
ophy and the Unity of Life," " Conclusion." The absence of an index, 
common to books published in France, is a serious drawback to a work so 
avowedly comprehensive. 

It was in the study of morals, which Simmel treats as a science, that 
he discovered his relativistic principle. It is a science, but not in the 
positivistic sense of M. Rauh, who would leave to philosophy only the 
somewhat ungracious task of criticizing its own categories. Morality is 
the work of human evolution, this evolution being essentially that of 
thought directed toward action, for which theoretic concepts are but as the 
successive rounds of a ladder, purely instrumental. Mamelet calls Simmel 
a German Bergson and notices the likenesses to pragmatism in his method. 

The categories of morality are developed through the contact of the 
individual with society which, for the individual, is an objective standard; 
but moral laws, while absolute, are not necessarily changeless. Simmel 
rightly claims, in opposition to Darwin, an egoism of the group which is 
the basis of altruism. In the opinion of the present reviewer this is the 
only satisfactory solution of the ancient controversy between egoism and 
altruism. In the " Philosophie des Geldes " there is an exceedingly acute 
analysis of the problem of economic value. Value lies between scarcity 
and abundance and is always relative, but not necessarily relative to the 
individual. What brings about exchange is not the objective equality of 
things, but their subjective inequality. The objective is born of the social, 
here, as in morality. Subjectivity and objectivity are not, originally, 
radically different. Immediate enjoyment of a thing is anterior to the 
subject-object relation ; it is a disinterested state. " It is only at a later 
stage of psychologic development that the enjoyment of a content 
{contenu) appears, on the one hand, as the state of a subject facing the 
object, and, on the other hand, as the impression produced upon a subject 
by an object which faces it. From this distance, which henceforth sepa- 
rates subject and object, from this impenetrability of the one by the other, 
results that tension of the first toward the second, which appears in desire. 
Value then is born of that distance, that separation of the subject from 
its content {contenu) qua object of desire; and, far from desiring things 
because they have value, they have value only because they provoke our 
desire" (p. 63). 

This last paragraph illustrates a fashion of speaking which reappears 
throughout the book and is very puzzling to me. What does he mean by 
distance, separation, and tension? Are these literal or metaphorical 
terms? They reappear on page 91 in the discussion of the theory of 
knowledge. " That which constitutes for us an object is that which ap- 
pears to us to exist of itself, when qualities and laws are independent of 
our subjectivity and of our will, that which, in short, as has been shown 
in the " Philosophie des Geldes " a propos of values, faces us at a certain 
distance, 1 a distance the feeling of which is given us by the fact that all 
the parts which it comprises refer to an interior center which keeps them 

i Italics mine. 
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unified." I confess that this is utterly meaningless to me. It may be 
poetry or it may be a good psychologic account of Professor Simmel's 
mental processes, but it conveys nothing to my mind; and, unfortunately, 
it seems to be of very great importance in understanding the very peculiar 
transformation of Kantism -which Simmel professes. He claims to plunge 
the categories of Kant deep into immediate experience and to make them 
less rigid, more adapted to life. For him, as for Kant, the ultimate seems 
to be life and morality rather than knowledge. The categories of the 
understanding are purely instrumental. In this he is plainly Bergsonian 
and pragmatic as claimed. Indeed, his 'work, and Mamelet's interpretation 
of it, will substantiate the claim that Kant is one of the sources of the 
pragmatic doctrine, but I fear that it will not add to the glory of 
pragmatism. 

There is a curious mingling of a highly theoretic treatment of general 
philosophy and an acute study of actual processes in, for example, 
economics and history. Just how close to experience he comes can not be 
told from the work of Mamelet which is so condensed. If one were to 
undertake a careful study of Simmel's whole philosophy Mamelet's book 
would be of the greatest service as it has sought the unity of doctrine 
which has been gradually developed during more than twenty years of 
Simmel's philosophic work. One is inclined to suspect that the latter has 
followed his master, Kant, in an undue devotion to the symmetry of 
categories. 

The historian (p. Ill) is an artist who needs not to have experienced 
the things which he successfully portrays. The man of genius brings 
about a sort of auto-suggestion of experiences (contenu) which he has 
never had, unless in unconscious form by inheritance through the race. 
This seems decidedly fanciful and far-fetched. There is in it small guar- 
antee of objectivity. 

What makes of sociology a distinct science is less the discovery of a 
new object of scientific research than the determination of a new point of 
view. "A sociology properly so called will study only that which is spe- 
cifically social, the forms of association as such, apart from the particular 
interests and objects which are realized in and by association" (p. 142). 

Mamelet contrasts unfavorably the French school of sociology (Durk- 
heim and others), which studies the social macrocorm (des phenomenes 
sociaux massifs, cristallises, formations synthetiques et derivSes, isolables 
de Vinteraction humaine) with that of Simmel who studies the micro- 
scopic structure of society to show how states, churches, corporations, etc., 
come to be. Following Auguste Comte, Simmel shows that the idea of the 
utility of society is subsequent, not anterior, to its formation. 

With regard to esthetic relativism he says: " The self contemplates, in 
the beautiful, one of its own forms, one of its destinies, crystallized in some 
sort, detached from the self. It recognizes itself in the beautiful. In 
still other terms, the work of art always expresses one of the ways in 
which the life of the soul is possible" (p. 160). "What gives a work of 
art its tone, its accent of truth, is not its correspondence with a real 
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object, but rather the harmonious unity of its totality, realizing, for him 
who appreciates it, the promises spontaneously made by one of its parts " 
(p. 161). 

Religion, in turn, is solely a subjective attitude of man. It is a 
fashion of living one's life, of creating one's world, of expressing in a par- 
ticular mode, the totality of the real. Religion grows out of the social: 
and society may well stand for many in the place of God without destroy- 
ing the religious attitude. " Religious faith is an immediate fact, a real 
event, it is sufficient unto itself. It is the act of giving one's self to God 
and of receiving Him;" but the God of Simmel's philosophy is less per- 
sonal, if possible, than that of the pantheistic ideal which he rejects. 

I have said that this is a review of a review. As such, within the nar- 
row limits necessarily imposed, it is most unsatisfactory to me. It tells 
little or nothing of the charm and profundity of Simmel's thought and 
does not indicate the beauty of M. M amelet's presentation, a presentation 
which gives all of Simmel which he can give and too little of Mamelet. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 

G. Stanley Hall : A Sketch. Louis N. Wilson. New York : G. E. Stechert 

and Company. 1914. Pp. 144. 

The little volume by Dr. Wilson is a model sketch of a living man. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, occupies a commanding 
place as a scientist; he is the recognized leader of the child-study move- 
ment, and his writings have been translated into German, French, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, and other modern European tongues. Certainly no 
American has so greatly shaped the development of educational psychol- 
ogy as Dr. Hall. Eor a third of a century he has occupied prominent 
posts in higher institutions of learning in our country. Eor these reasons 
a sketch of the man and his activities is desirable at this time. Dr. Wilson 
has wisely avoided any effort at evaluation of the services of the subject 
of his book. In a clear and straightforward manner he has told of the 
boyhood and early years of G. Stanley Hall, his life as collegian at 
Williams College and Union Theological Seminary, the years of study and 
travel in Europe, the work as an instructor and professor at Antioch 
College, Harvard University, and Johns Hopkins University, his work as 
organizer and for twenty-five years president of Clark University, and an 
added chapter gives some of the personal traits of the subject. There is 
appended a bibliography of the published writings of Dr. Hall, which 
contains 328 references. 

In this admirable little book we get an excellent account of the diveise 
activities of Dr. Hall, as university teacher and administrator, public 
lecturer, author of many books and articles, and editor of no less than 
four important reviews. It is known to most American students of sci- 
ence that the first laboratory for experimental psychology in this country 
was organized by Dr. Hall at John Hopkins University in 1882. He was 
called to Worcester, Massachusetts, to organize a new university for 
graduate work in 1888, and he celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 



